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ie ake an actu: . “li, : ‘ ; 
able Quarterly, in Advance. |just awakened from an actual dream of and at the same time the most romanti: 


| beauty and wonder, and have some diffi- 
iculty in resuming the consciousness—io | 
Frem Blackwoou’s Magazine, of December, 1819. ( say nothing of the more active functions— | 
_— of our own ordinary and prosaic life. Ne-. 

IVANHOE; | ver were the long-gathered stores of most | 
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creature of female character the author has 
ever‘formed; and second, we suspect, to 
no creature of female character whateve: 
that is to be found in the whole annal- 
either of poetry or of romance. 











A ROMANCE. | extensive erudition applied to the purposes | Wilfrid of Ivanhoe is the son of Cedric of 
By the author of © Waverly.” | z Lnaginative genius with so much easy, Rotherwood, one of the last of the Saxor 
Javish, and luxurious power; never was! nobles, who preserved, under all the op-- 
As this exquisite romance belongs to a i the illusion of fancy so complete—made up | pressions of Norman tyranny, and in spite 
class generically different from any of the | of so many minute elements—and yet pro- | of all the attractions of Norman pomp, @ 
former tales of the same author, it is pos- || ducing such entireness of effect. It is as faithful and religious reverence for the cus- 
sible that many readers, finding it does not } if the veil of ages had been, in truth, oweye | toms and manners of his own conquered 
tally with any preconceptions they had t back, and we = selves had been, foratime; pation. Wilfrid, nevertheless, has depart- 
formed, but requires to be read with a| living, breathing, and moving in the days ed from the prejudices of his father and 
quite new, and much greater effort of ima- || OF Cevr bE Lion—days how different! }i; kindred—he has followed the banne: 
gination, may experience, when it is put, from our own! the hot—tempestuous— | of Coeur de Lion into the Holy Land, 


into their hands, a feeling not unlike dis- |; Chivalrous—passionate—fierce Youth of | 


. i Chric on : : ‘tire |i ** Where from Napbthaly’s desert to Galilee 
appointment. In all his former novels the | Christendom. Every line in the picture, wee, ' . 


characters, both prominent and subordi- | is true to the life—every thing = the Weems, | The sands of Semaar drank the blood of tiv 
nate, were such as might have been found | i" the gestures—every thing in the very | brave"— 


° . . . ' ¢ g . . ‘ 2< ? > 1 
: re ank . | faces of the personages called up before us P —r 
in actual existence at no far back period >| I 3 I >I! and he returns fromdieence covered with: 


but the era to which Ivanhoe relates is SU) eaks of times of energetic volit ral all the Gite ds aveeens eel Chciction chi. 
remote, that the manners are, of course, | conpromed rear Pre geyser. valry—e xhibiting in his own person a spe- 
unlike any thing either the author or the io yunecs “se senha ning os seie ante cimen, without doubt historically true, of 
readers of the present times could have | and ungoverned passions. St scoms as | the manner in which—prejudices on both 


| ° 
seed - . .y. |, the atmosphere around them were all alive; ~. : : : 
had any opportunity of knowing by per- | | sides being softened by community of dan- 


tet . ‘with the breath of trumpets, and the neigh- , : ; 
sonal observation. Hence the writer has ', pets, gn-| gers, adventures, triumphs, and interests— 


ie y ° 
: ; +s}, | ing of chargers, and the echo of war cries. | my se 
found it necessary to set them forth with | © iy | the elements of Saxon and Norman nature, 


, ion = so that || And yet, with a true and beautiful skilful- | |. . , 
much minuteness and elaboration ; so that | yet, like those of Saxon and Norman speech, 


in the opening the narrative appears like a|| "€SS, the author has rested the main interest , 
_ of his story, not upon these fiery externals, : ' re: 
. : : | the sway of the wiser Plan ets. 14 
t! f the Plantagenet his 
in themselves so full of attraction, and every | . ee le 
ok oe . > | young man, however, has been disinherited 
way so characteristic of the age to which | eS ; 
| by his father Cedric, in consequence of 


the story refers, but on the workings of that | ° ie 
y . e | what appears to the old Saxon, his wicked 


most poetical of passions which is ever | 


i , /apostacy from the manners of. his people. 
deepest where it is most calm, quiet, and |. ,,, ‘ ; 
| The love which he has conceived and ex- 


delicate ; and which, less than any other, is }| 4 , 
‘ é y ? | pressed for Rowena, a princess of the blood 


changed even in its modes of manifestation, |, * . k : _ : 
e ?\'of Alfred, has also given offence to his 


curious antiquarian exhibition—not having 
many traits that are calculated to take hold | 
of the reader’s ordinary sympathies—al- | 
though the unexampled beauty of language | 


and of fancy, in which the whole picture | 


is embodied, cannot fail to arrest and de-' 
light, from the beginning, the eye of the} 
more critical, philosophical, or imaginative | 
student. | 

After the first hasty perusal of a work 
which unites so much novelty of represen-. 
tation with a depth of conception and a 
power of passion equal, at the least, to. 
what had been exhibited in the best of its 
predecessors, it is no wonder that we should | 
find ourselves left in a state of excitement 
not much akin to the spirit of remark or 
disquisition. Such has been the mastery 
of the poet—such the perfect working of 
the Spell by which he has carried us with | 


| 


were gradually melted into English beneath 


jin conformity with the changes of time,|! 


. | father ; because it interfered with a plan 
manners, and circumstances. lor the true |_|. ; : 

: . |; which had been laid down for marrying 
interest of this romance of the days of 


‘this high-born lady to another scion of 
“an , ate | g 
Richard is placed neither in Richard him | Saxon royalty, Athelstane, lord of Conings- 


: ‘a . rs | 
om, ney ia the ange of Soaemae,” the ne | burgh—which union, as had been fondly 
minal hero—nor in any of the haughty}, ~ 


; b “] ‘hoped, might have re-united the attach- 
ow 5 

vt ee 4 pr pt 8 iy te a pee ments eir scattered and depressed race, 

cisemiiiodanminen aie o erhaps enabled their leaders to 


| shake themselves free, by some bold effort, 
* For the benefit of our fair readers, be it men- | from the yoke of the Norman prince.— 
tioned, that this word means, in Angio-Saxoe i , ore SMD seer +h . 
vanhoe, therelore, is in disgrace at home 5 


(and very nearly in modern German), the “il! of |) a oe ; : 
joy. ‘and his fate is quite uncertain at the pe- 















~*- cate materials. 
“¢ Truly,’ said Wamba, without stirring 
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riod when the story opens—for Richard, | 
his favourite master, is a prisoner in Aus- 
tria, and neither Cedric nor Rowena have 
heard any later intelligence in regard to the 
celebrated, but as yet unfortunate exile. 
The story opens with a view of the old 
English forest which in those days covered 


—- . I 
-_ = —_—_——— 


| 
| 
1 
| 
} 





the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in the 
midst of which the residence of Cedric the 
Saxon is situated. 
grassy glades of this forest, the Swineherd 
and the Fool of the Saxon Franklin, are 
seen conversing together beneath the sha- 
dow of an oak, which might have grown 
there ever since the landing of Julius.— 
Both of these personages are described at 
great length, and it is fit they should be 
so—for much use is made of them in the 
sequel of the story. One trait—the con- 
cluding one—in the picture of Gurth the 
Swineherd, is too remarkable to be omit- 
ted. 

‘‘ One part of his dress only remains, but 
it is teo remarkable to be suppressed ; it 
was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, 
but without any opening, and soldered fast 
round his neck, so loose as to form no im- 
pediment to his breathing, yet so tight as 
to be incapable of being removed, except- 
ing by the use of the file. On this singular 
gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, 
an inscription of the fellowing purport :— 
‘Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood.’ ” 

This Born Thrall has some difficulty in 
getting together his herd, and asks the aid 
of “ Wamba, the son of Witless, the thrall 

“of Cedric of Rotherwood”—for he too 
wears a collar, although it is of more deli- 


irom the spot, ‘I have consulted my legs 
upon this matter, and they are altogether 
of opinion, that to carry my gay garments 
through these sloughs, would be an act of 
unfriendship to my sovereign person and 
royal wardrobe ; wherefore, Gurth, I advise 
thee to call off Fangs, and leave the herd 
to their destiny, which, whether they meet 
with bands of travelling soldiers, or of out- 
laws, or of wandering pilgrims, can be little 
else than to be converted into Normans be- 
fore morning, to thy no sale and 
comfort.’ 

“ ¢ The swine turned Normans into my 
comfort !? quoth Gurth; ¢ expound that to 
me, Wamba, for my brain is toe dull, and 





In one of the green and 
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“¢Why, how call you these grunting || 
‘brates running about on their four legs? | 


demanded Wamba. |; Curse on the innovating hand attempts itor 

“ ¢ Swine, fool, swine,’ said the herd, |) aang wn rae villian, ger heaven, in th, 

" great day of judgment—blast the traitor 

‘ every fool knows that.’ Ee ee ee ee, nd bie 

a . 7 . : _ |; pernicious counsels, who, for wealth, the pride of 

‘© ¢ And swine is good Saxon, said the || power, or revenge, would plunge his native land in 
jester ; § but how call you the sow when | civil wars.” 


ishe-is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, | 
‘and hung up by the heels like a traitor’ || 


é -? i : 

: — — the ee P A clothed in language, at once deserving both 
** Lam very glad every lool KNOWS tat ||. a nrobation and ; Hj 
too,’ said Wamba, ‘and pork, 1 think is||on An a " weap despa, 

7’ sa i . ’ : - ? ' - || approbation, as it speaks the sentiments o; 

. shen the | . «as 

ea anaes is tn the te i Saxon | every virtuous, patriotic bosom; and me- 

? wth ig * Soar i ton || Oe the deepest censure, as it savours too 

slave, she goes by , ’ k strongly of impious malediction, and fiend- 
becomes a Norman, and is called pork, 


‘like savage ferocity. That there are fe 
when she is carried to the Castle-hall to | 6 y W 


‘ crimes of equal magnitude with that of 
feast among the nobles; what do’st thou | 
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Jane Suore. 


Here is a burst of honest indignatiog, 











Sieh of thin. Glend Grete. ba?? | (treason, has been generally allowed by al! 
’ p aa 
isciha, hecituhs th ant tate-tey felfe i sidered as directly tending to the disunion 
amba, howev $ || 
«& Nay, Ican tell you more, said Wam-| every individual in a community, and with- 
i baie shorten cans 6 ie s old Aldere| out which no government can possibly exist. 
? ? 
man Ox continues to hold bis Saxon eni-| is abel ttle. dint Wiehe a 
thet, while he is under the charge of serfs || , / _— 
and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes || ig : 
tor. By depriving a fellow creature of life, 
|we seperate one link of this grand chain 
dectinnd ee ceneains Men, Manhen Coben | established by nature for our mutual safety ; 
too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the like but by betraying one’s country, we totally 
dance, and takes a Norman name when he a mnconceivalte damage of the body po 
|becomes matter of enjoyment.’ _ 





: : ‘nations. It is a crime which may be con. 
“¢Tt is but too true doctrine, friend) J 
of that great chain of safety which binds 
pate.’ 
I consider it as not by any means inferior 
|| which mars the image of man’s blest Crea- 
Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he ar- || 
rives before the worshipful jaws that are |! 
: , disunite and obliterate ’ } 
manner; he is Saxon when he requires ten- te the whole fabric, to 
“<¢By St. Dunstan,’ answered Gurth, 


‘ thou speakest but sad truths ; little is left | 


to us but the air we breathe, and that ap- 
pears to have been reserved, with much 
hesitation, clearly for the purpose of ena- 
bling us to endure the tasks they lay upon 
our shoulders. The finest and the fattest 
is for their board ; the loveliest is for their 
couch; the best and bravest supply their 
foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten 
distant lands with their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or power to pro- 
tect the unfortunate Saxon.’ ” 


[To be continued. ]} 


—_—_——SEEE 
FORCE OF FEMALE ATTACHMENT. 


Whoever possesses the heart of a woman, 
who has the common powers of intellect, 
may improve her understanding in twelve 
months, more than could all the masters, 
and lectures, and courses of philosophy, and 





abridgments, and documenting, in the uni- 


That the noble and patriotic language of 
Hastings is deserving of censure, I do truly 
think; not indeed for the lengths he goes 
to express his heartfelt abhorrence of this 
worst of crimes, but for his unchristian-like 
petition to heaven for eternal punishment 
on the soul of the detested miscreant who 
should violate every natural tie, in the 
commission of this diabolical and horrid 
crime. But we should consider, in mitiga- 
tion, that the language of Hastings, was 
the language of nature, and that the bit- 
terness of his expressions proceeded, alone, 
from his nobleness of heart, and was not 
the result of malignity or hatred to man, 
but only to the crime he censured; and we 
will be forced to admire the noble soul who 
speaks, as he did, from his heart, however 
exceptionable his patriotic spirit may have 
rendered his expressions. 

FLUTTER. 
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Never pay a: tradesman’s bill till you 

















my mind too vexed, to read riddles.? 


" verse. 








have cast it up. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. |} lence and ditty ought to be objects of ~~ be asserted, that to invent the prool. 
—_ unmixed abhorrence. Our lives are a'|is no way to establish a theory; but it 
mingled yarn, a web of good and evil; | must be remembered, that a fair exhibition 
The thirteenth number of the Cabinet, | so are our hearts. Take the examples ex-|| of manners and popular sentiments, may 
contained some anecdotes respecting the) hibited in the anecdotes referred to. A | be afforded by assumed names and inci- 
mountaineers of Scotland. They were strik- || Servant sacrificed the confiding foe, whom | | dents. Anadmirable novelist* declares that 
ingly illustrative of one of the most deplo-| his relentless mistress refused to spare. | | his fictions, were only fabulous in detail ; 
rable and desolating passions of barbarous | What zeal did the servant feel for the ho- | | that in principle, he had taken them trom 
natives—that pitiless revenge, which pur- } }| nour of his master’s house! how much did | nature : while the truth of authentic history 
sues its object without any check from con-!' he love every member of it! with what jis, for the most part, limited to narrative ; 
science, or compassion; which outrages || fatal devotedness did he serve them! how \exhibiting, at the same time, the grosses! 
every tie—sparing neither infancy nor age | cheerfully would he have given his life for falsehood in morals and reasoning. 
—despising the supplication of beauty and | them. i Numbers XLII, and XLII, of that 


SCOTTISH HiIGHLANDERS. 











the dignity of character—insulting the most || 
venerable, and sacrificing the most lovely. 


Revenge feasts itself upon blood and de-), 


struction. The fire which wastes, and the 
sword which slays, are its instruments; || 
its music is the shriek of alarm, the wail- 
ing of despair, and the groan of expiring 
life. Yet revenge is the abuse of a prin- 
ciple manifest in the divine dispensation— 
the principle of retribution. When a moral 


being causes suffering, he is, by the divine | 


jaw, condemned sometime or other to suffer 
himself, and often to devolve his dependants 


and relatives along with him in the conse- |! 


quences of his crime. Men, when they 


are not sufficiently reflective and enlighten- | 


ed to perceive the plan of Providence, fee! 
the instigation of justice. They do not 
know that he who ordains the punishment 


| A widow offers a beloved daughter, to | 
‘him who would avenge her slaughtered 


‘reeking blade should claim the blooming | 
bride. It is, indeed, shocking; but the 
| mother was, probably, the most devoted 
of wives—the most tender of parents—the 


these ferocious bosoms ! 

We would not extenuate guilt; but we 
_would endeavour to show, what we believe 
'—that it rarely blackens and deforms the 
whole moral nature. It is the partial, not 


volcano which occasionally deluges the fair 
‘fields of happiness and peace; which gives 


which withers the flowers, and blights the 


of transgression, restrains to himself the || harvest; which dries up the fountains, and | 


privilege of inflicting it; they take into 
their own hands the execution which his 


‘taints the atmosphere; but, like the fiery | 





wisdom delays; they are ignorant of God’s 


torrent and sulphureous shower, its fury | 
does not waste fur ever; its ravages are 


purpose, of the manner and the amount of || stayed, and its devastations are recorded, 


his vengeance; but they assume his power, 
and under the influence of a passion justi- 
fied to their own erring consciences by real 
or fancied injuries, make indiscriminate 
victims of all whom they have thus been 
‘aught to hate. 

When a savage chief or tribe, meditates 
the destruction of ali which belongs to a 
toe, the spirit of revenge is fixed upon aj 
single object—one enemy, the head of 
another tribe; but his misery is to be ac- 
complished by the complete ruin of his 
name and his honours—by the annihilation 
of all that he enjoys and loves; and thus, 
the very individuals who might have com- 
manded, on their own account, protection 
and admiration, become the relative objects 
of implacable hatred, and unrelenting cru- 
elty. 

Jt must not be supposed that those who 





are impelled by revenge, to deeds of vio- 


for the warnings of another race, and a’ 


better age. 

As the elements of desolation, are also | 
the elements of fertility under another mo- 
dification; so the elements of the human | 
character, under the influence of Opposite | 
motives, constitute virtue and happiness, | 
or vice and misery. Thus we behold the | 


lord. Our delicacy is shocked that the) 


ashes for beauty, and mourning for joy; | 


charming work, * The Hermit in London,” 

‘are extremely affecting; they agree per- 
fectly with the fine delineations of an in- 
teresting people, which may be found in 
the writings of the author of “ Waverly,” 
‘and cannot fail to please the kind hearted 
and intelligent reader. No. XLII follows 


‘most grateful of friends. What virtues, | 
what excellent affections existed even in| 


HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY. 


With gold and gems if Chilian mountains giow 

If bleak and barren Scotia's hills arise ; 

There, plague and poison, lust and rapine grow 

Here, peaceful are the vales and pure the shies 

And freedom fires the soul and sparkles in the 
eyes. Beattit 


the wniversal disease of the soul. The , 
| § JT once resolved to leave London for a 


little time, merely on the principle, that 
‘ short absenc€ urges sweet return ;’ and as 
Quin, the famous epicure, had said that he 
would go down to Land’s End to eat a John 

Dory fresh out of the water, so did I deter- 
mine to set off for the Moors, that I might 
|see the game which they produce dressed 
_in the highest pefection. 


“ ¢ Put up half a dozen changes of linen,’ 
| said I to my servant, ‘ six waistcoats, same 


| ‘number of stockings and cravats, nt O pair 
| of boots, and two pair of shoes, one strong 
| and the other half-dress, with one coat, as I 
‘shall travel in my great coat and shooting- 
| jacket.” Thus equipped, I put my dogs in 
under my gig, took my servant and gun by 


vindictive, unsparing savage, when he is || the side of me, and set off. J will say 


surrounded by those he loves, or by those 
whom he has no cause to hate, exhibiting |, 
‘in his actions all the dictates of benevolence; 
not only in the character of father, lover, 
friend, but in the more disinterested and 
generous duty of hospitality. 

We have given, from true history, some 
illustrations of certain bad influences of 
perverted affection. We would ofier to 
our readers a beautiful little fiction, de- 
signed to show the genuine operation of 
vood feelings among the same people. It 











|| nothing of my tour until I came to Pertlt. 
ThereI was delighted with its localities, with 
the urbanity of its inhabitants, and with the 
easy, unembarrassed, unceremonious hos- 
pitality of its vicinity. { then started for the 
' Moors in right earnest, loaded with all sorts 
of sp iackle. 

‘| f@Marked at the very worst road-side 
‘inns, built by gevernment for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, a degree of unobtrusive 
civility and attention, of kindness and of 








* Fielding. 
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anxiety to please, highly contrasted to the || tapping me goodnaturedly on the shoulder, 


officious impertinence of our London land- 
lords and waiters—the former full of con- 
sequence, the latter aping the higher puppies 
on whom they wait. Wehad no ‘ Coming 
Sir,” and ‘ Yes, my Lord; allow me to re- 
commend the old hock, or hermitage,’ no 
obtrusive praises of the cellar, nor scraping 


_he informed me that it was mother’s milk to 
him; that he always took a bumper fasting, 
| and that a bottle o’t would nae frighten him 
jany day. I asked his age—about eighty. 
| Had he always lived so? ‘Much aboon it? 
'I now found that he was the grandfather, 
| and that he often used to dance all the night, 
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and capering like that of the frosty-faced || with four and twenty children and grand- 
waiter at Long’s; neither had we the bills | children. . 
as long in proportion. However humble the | ‘We soon got quite familiarand intimate. 
fare, the wine was always excellent, and the || As I was proceeding in my toilette, he took 
charge reasonable. | out his mull, and offered me a pinch of snuff; 
“ J should have had pretty good sport the | but it was not to be endured : [ would just 
first day, but I lost my way on the Moors,||as soon have taken burning touchwood 
and got wet to the skin ; my strong shoes | pulverised. I therefore literally let it slip 
gave way like brown paper; and I came} through my fingers ; and taking out my gold 
back to the inn almost barefooted. I called) snuff-box, in which there was the happy 
for some spirits to rub the soles of my feet \ mixture of Etrennes, burean, macauba, and 
with, and sat down by the kitchen fire, in, a Tonkin bean, I presented it to the Caledo- 
order to change a part of my apparel and | nian. He was dazzled a little with the box ; 
to dry the rest. | but smelling slightly to the delicious mixture, 
“In one corner of the huge fireplace sat j| he exclaimed, with disdain, : It's only fit 
Jeannette, the grandmother of the family, } for lasses.’ But, recoveriog himself, and 
spinning, and singing an old martial ballad, | repressing a blush, which was partly tinged 


which sounded to me more wooden and mo- || With a contempt of what his severe and 
notonous than the noise of her reel. aaj athlete habits deemed effeminacy,and deep- 


another corner was a little ragged boy, |! &F crimsoned from a generous fear that he 
reading Latin!!! (for education is every i had offended me, he added, ‘ but I’m a’ the 
thing in Scotland ;) and in the third corner, || same obleeged to ye ; we dinna understand 
a venerable-looking, ruddy, silver-haired | the nick-nackeries 0’ the town.’ 
Highlander, in the garb of old Gaul, witha { *T madean excellent dinner on some muir- 
thick staff, reclining on one arm, and a cutty |fowl and a mutton-ham,and drank my bottle 
pipe, (i.e. a short pipe) in his mouth. He ! of wine, with my Highlander by my side (for 
very urbanely raised his bonnet from his ! I thought the old man an original, and asked 
head, and asked me if his smoking was | him to dinner), He sung me some war- 
offensive? A courtier could not have done | songs, with the voice of a Stentor. They 
it better. I answered in the negative. As | were unintelligible to me, being in Gaelic ; 
I pulled off my ragged shoes, he looked at |; but he explained to me that they were about 
them with an air of pity, and exclaimed, war and love; and as these two passions 
* Heigh ! heigh! Sirs, what sort o’ dancing | brought impressive remembrances to his 
shoon to cross our muirs wi?! Nae wonder | mind, his colour went and came, and a jewel 
an ye'll hae your feet sair !? | of the first water glistened in his eye. In 
“ T now proceed to rub the soles of my | the course of conversation, he told me that 
feet with a mixture, as I imagined, of gun-|,he had been oot wi’ Chairlie in the forty- 


powder, sulphur, and other combustibles, || five. Here he heaved a sigh ¢ for the days 





which. they called Fairntosh. The aged 
Highlander was indignantatthis. ‘ Fie, fie!’ | 
erted he, ‘ Lad, tak it i? your mou; it will 


of lang syne,’ and, for a moment, his manly 
features assumed a contemplative expres- 
| sion of reminiscence, which would not have 





be soon enough down at your heels, without 
wasting and abusing the liquor sae.’ I was 
going to comply with bis advice, but the | 





disgraced the Roman pencil, nor the Grecian 
chisel. 

“ We parted good friends at night ; and 
liquid nearly choked me. It I] the |} the next morning, it was agreed that he 
smell of a turf-cabin under cor ation, | should lend me a pair of brogues for shoot- 
and was as hot as the flame. He laughed ing, and that I should both hunt and fish, as 
i shooting is called hunting in this wild coun- 





immoderately at seeing me spit it out ; and, | 
taking two bumpers, in order to encourage || try, and not withaut reason, since a man 
gee, and te prove that it was rot poison, and 4 hunts for game as well as shoots. It was 


moreover settled that his boy, meaning his 
|son, a man nearly sixty, should be my ouide. 
and that, in return for the honour I did the 
| old man in asking him to dine, I should pass 
the night at his cabin, on my way to othe: 
moors; The old man was to wake me jy 
the morning, and then to proceed on before 
me to prepare my welcome. 

“He came at day-break; and, finding my 
belt on the chair by my bedside, ran off as 
if he was bit by a mad dog. ‘ Donald, Ro. 
rie, Moggie,’ I heard him cry, whilst he 
held the belt in his hand, ¢ shoot me, ji 
we ha’ na gotten a wom-man (making two 
strongly accepted syllables of it) in bed i. 
stead ofaman. Nae wonder that the puir 
thingy should be sae worn out yestreen, an’ 
could nae drink the whusky !’ I confess 
that this mortified me a little ; but I called 
out lustily to him for my belt, and assured 
him that all people of fashion wore them in 
town. Fora moment he looked contempt; 
but, changing toan air of paternity and kind- 
ness, he said, * Sae, sae ! wonders will never 
cease. That I should live to see a man wear 
stays! Weel a weel, Sirs; but (turning to 
me,) my dear, dinna wear the nasty things; 
you’re weel made eneugh without them, and 

yell never climb oor hills wi’ sic whalebone 
vagaries.’ Toplease my old man, I dressed 
myself without them, and it proved pretty 
clear in the sequel that they would have 
somewhat encumbered me in hill-climbing. 

“When I had paid my reckoning, and re- 
ceived a thousand blessings and good wishes, 
to none of which I was insensible, as they 
seemed to proceed from the heart, I set for- 
ward with the boy of sixty, who certainly 
was a boy to me in his activity and resis 
tance against fatigue. My good hostess put 
insome cold moor-fow! and a flagon of old 
brandy, for neither of which she would take 
payment, observing, * That my guidness to 
her facther merited any kindness which, in 
their humble way, they could show me; and 
besides that, kindness to strangers and tra 
vellers was as much their duty and pleasure 
as their interest.? I heartily shook my 
landlady by the hand, and proceeded on my 
way, a little boy begging to lighten me o! 
my gun, until Icame to the first likely place 
for game. 

<¢ All this, though humbly and simply de- 
monstrated, is the very essence of hospita- 
lity.” 
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The anatomical examination of the ey¢, 
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is a certain cure for Atheism. 
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From a London Magazine. 


ORIGIN OF CHESS. 
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against those who surround them, and how , one of our colleges, being very vain of his 


much they ought to fear lest even their best 
intentions should be perverted to simular | 


| ends. 


The following account of the origin of} 
chess, is given by the Arabian writers. At)! 
the commencement of the fifth century of | 
the Christian era, India was governed by || 
a young and powerful monarch, of an ex- | 
cellent disposition, but who was greatly || 
corrupted by his flatterers. This young | 
prince soon forgot that monarchs ought to i 
be the fathers of their people; that the) 
love of the people for their king is the only 
solid support of the throne; and that they) 
constitute all his strength and power. It 
was in vain that the bramins and rajahs | 
repeated to him these important maxiins. 


Intoxicated by his greatness, which he | 


imagined to be unalterable, he despised 
their wise remonstrances. Then a bramin 
named Sissa, undertook, in an indirect’ 
manner, to open the eyes of the prince. 
With this view he invented the game of 
chess, in which the king, though the most 
important out of the pieces, is powerless 
to attack without the assistance of his sub- 
jects. 
The game speedily became celebrated : 
the king of India heard talk of it, and wished 
to learn it. Sissa, while explaming the} 
rules of it, gave him a taste for those mo-' 
mentous truths, to which, till this moment, 
he had refused to listen. 
he prince, who possessed both feeling 
and gratitude, changed his conduct, and 
gave the bramin the choice of his recom- 
pense. Sissa required to be delivered to) 
him the number of grains of wheat which | 
would be produced by all the squares of | 
the chess-board, one being given for the. 
first square, two for the second, four for} 
the third, and so on, still doubling the | 
amount till the sixty-fourth square. The | 
king, without difficulty, acceded toa request 
of such apparent moderation; but when} 
his treasurers had calculated the quantity, | 
they found that the king had engaged to! 
perform a thing to which not all his riches 
nor his vast states would suffice. They 
found in reality, that the amount of these 
grains of wheat would be equal to 16,384 
cities, each containing 1024 granarics, each 
granary containing 174,762 measures, each 
measure Consisting of 32,768 grains. Of 
this circumstance the bramin availed him- 
self to make the king sensible how much 
sovereigns ought to be on their guard { 





were a possession, Or an 


knowledge of the Latin language, embraced 
every opportunity that offered, of uttering 
short sentences in Latin, before his more 


_ illiterate companions. An uncle of his, who 
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“ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


Driuk deep, or taste not of the Pierian s 


The above dogma and monition of Pope, 
was penned ata time when the general mass 
of mankind were in an actual state of igno- 
rance. It appears by certain numbers of 
the Spectator, that the bulk of the wealthy 
citizens of London, and especially the fe- 
male part, could neither write grarm:mati- 
cally, nor spell correctly. Jt should there- 
fore be received with no s:uall de pret 
caution, else there wil] be mo encourage- 
ment for the genera! diffusion of learning. 
since it is only a little the great bods 
the people can ever attain. 

The principal evils artsing from mere!s 
a little learning, are those of pedantry. anc 


an aspiring temper. In such a state 


society, (I allude to the davs Pope 
no wonder that those who had acquired @ 
little learning. were vain of that little. anc 


‘made themselves appear more mdicuious 
by their pedantry, than the utterly Ulnerate 
did by their ignorance. If a little learning 
acguirement, ip 
common with all classes, 


be vain of it. 


verv few wou 
A nch man would never 
be vain of his riches, if all other men were 


nrige her 
peeves ater st 


alike rich: nor a woman 
upon her beauty, if all other women were 
equally beautiful: so neither would man 


or woman be vain of learning, if it was. 


in common, the possession of the multitade. | 


| It is certainly reasonable to suppose that 
‘a general diffusion of learning would have 
a tendency to banish pedantry altogether, 
rather than to increase the number of pe- 


dants. Yet, some will be pedantic after 


all, and there is no help tor it—it lies in 
‘the brain. A person possessing a weak 
mind, is prone to pedantry, let his literary 
acquirements be ever so profound: whilst 


those who possess strong sound sense, are 


‘in no danger, though their learning be 


rather superficial. 

The tollowing anecdote contains such a 
pithy reproof for pedantry, Tcannot forbear 
introducing it in this place. | 





was a sea-faring man, having just arrived 


' from a long vovage, invited his nephew tc 


visit him on board his ship. The young 


gentleman went on board, and was highly 
Wishing 


pleased with every thing he saw. 
to give his uncle an idea of his superior 


knowledge, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and puinting to the windlass, asked ‘ Quic 


est hoc?’ His uncle, being a man who 


. . : . , 
QEespisea SuCL Vanily, lube a chew of to- 


bacco from his mouth, and throwing it 


in his nephew's face, replied, * Hoc est 


A litte learns. as Wei as a preal ava 


BaluUrelyv tenus to 
a 
i he 


nRUOWIOLE. T 


wwalheb al aspiring dis- 
tue diffusiow 


De Tine 


PUSMioen. nore eneTra 


. 
~ 


“7? 
me preaier will 


nuID- 


ber of rival candiduies ior offices of honow 


abc €Molumem: aud. oF Course. 


llicreust 


Tmver O] GisappomMied alc resuiess— 


would willmge)y sucrifice ther 
Line shrine of ambiuon and per- 
al nnerest. 

The pernicious consequetr 


is s | 


Ces Thal ato- 


arse irom e general difiusion of & 
sina portion Ol waruing, may be prevent 
ed if &@ great measure by @ strict atiention 
to the morals of children m early educa- 
von. Ye parents, guardians, preceptors, 
and all who have the management of chil 
aren, UW behowes Vou lo pay due attention 


1O VOUT Cmunt > anc remember, ial 


“ Just as the twig bent, the tree + inclin’d 


Nn that the jearnine riven 
: and that 


to mehorate their 


them is jor ase, and not for show 
the proper use of it is 
i hearts, and make them gondly 
members of society; teach them to control 
their appetites, govern their passions, mo- 
derate their desires, and be watchful over 
their thoughts as well as actions, as those 
who must give an account; teach them to 
adhere inflexibly to truth and equity: and 
also that they must be submissive to lawful 


an 
aaa 


authority, contented with the sitwation in 
which it may please Providence to place 


| them, 2 seck the good of others equally 


with t own. Follow implicitly these 
rules, and with the assistance of divine 


goodness, you will never be compelled to 


| acknowledge the truth of Pone’s funda- 
“ A young man who was a student in! mental precept. B. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


DEBATES FOR THE LADIES. 


Query.—Which is most disgusting to a 
woman of sense, a coxcomb, a sot, or 
an illiterate clown ? 


Capt. Rattle.—It appears to me, gentle- 
men, that the question now before us, af- 
fords very little scope for discussion. With- 
out attempting to advance any thing from 
my own observation, I will content my- 
self with repeating a maxim of the late 
Lord Chesterfield, “ that want of elegance 
is a fault which a woman can never pardon.” 
This author, however immoral the gen- 
eral tendency of his works may appear, 
possessed infinite knowledge of the female 
heart; he well knew, that even the most 
uninformed among them, admire polished 
manners and a pleasing exterior. Can it 
then for a moment be doubted, but that a 
female, possessing the advantages of edu- 
cation, and a cultivated understanding, can 
behold, without unconquerable disgust, that 
uncouth being, whose awkwardness and ig- 
norance would every instant bring a blush of 
mortification and shame, if especially that 
very being should, by the authority of pa- 
rents or other contingences, hecome her hus- 
band. A coxcomb may be ridiculous, but his 
frivolity amuses, rather than disgusts ; and a 
sot, however his irregularities may hurt the 
delicacy and sensibility of the female, has 
intervals in which he may prove a sensible 
and affectionate companion ; but a clown is 
ever the same—boorish, untractable, and 
disgusting. 

Mr. Placid.—I cannot but express my 
surprise, that a gentleman possessing the 


talents of our friend Rattle, should have | 


taken such a superficial view of a subject, 
which, in my opinion, requires mature deli- 
heration. We are willing to allow that 
there is no character so bad, but which has 
its light shades; but in the present argu- 
ment, we are to consider the nature of the 
evil itself, and the consequences resulting 
therefrom, without any of the palliatives 
which an occasional amiable trait may af- 
ford; as the present question is proposed 
merely with a view to point out to our fair 
friends the evil they should most @utiously 
shun, I shall not hesitate to say, that a 
sot is both the most disgusting, and the 
most dangerous character of the three. 
What subsequent kindness can make amends 
for the brutality which some men commit 
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. . . . ‘ ! 
|in the hour of intoxication ¢ How can any 
* woman respect the man who degrades him- 


self below the standard of a brute, who 
ruins his constitution, squanders his pro- 
perty, and sets an infamous example to his 
family? This is a vice, and a vice only 
should be really disgusting. 

Mr. Cavil.—With all due deference to 
the gentleman who spoke last, I must pre- 
sume to say, that he seems to have misun- 
derstood the subject of the debate. 
not imagined that either of the characters 


It was 


Sn 


—— 





| T know he has made it two inches too long, 
istupid bore! but Vl match him—Py keep 
| him to months longer without his bill for it. 
and then he’ll remember my cut another 
time—he! he! 

Polish.—F aith you know how to fit him 
[see. That fellow with the half starved 
wife and seven brats in Threadneedle. 
street, eh! 

Skipton.—The same. But Polish, cus 
me, where did you get these exquisite boots? 
| 1 gave five guineas for Tom Varnish’s re. 








specified, were to be considered either as||ceipt, and I brush away at them an how 


husbands or fathers—in that case, little, in- 


deed, can be said in defence of the latter ; 


{ 
1} 


| 


every morning, yet you eclipse me, Polish, 
Polish.—-Poh! you are hoaxing me ; bui 


but regarded merely as their absurdity af- | Egad, they do look stylish too. 


fects society, I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
a coxcomb the most despicable animal in 
creation. A sot may have various excuses, 
and even temptations to plead in mitigation 
of his misconduct ; and the ignorance of the 
clown may be ascribed rather to the disad- 
vantages of local situation, than a natural 
defect of the understanding. But what 
can be said in defence of that creature 
whose vanity, affectation, and pride leads 
him into the most unpardonable absurdi- 


So much for the sense and sensibility of 
a coxcomb; and despicable, in my eye. 
would be the woman, who could listen, 
‘without disgust, to the thoughtless profli- 
'gate, who would lavish his money in frivo- 
lous fopperies, while he defrauds an indi- 
| gent tradesman of his due, and derides that 
poverty which his extravagance causes, 
| Yet this is but a true picture of the innu- 
| and station in life. 


| 


merable loungers who disgrace their sex 
The contagion spreads. 





ties—who attends more to the growth of | from the earl to the haberdasher ; and the 


his whiskers, than the cultivation of his 
intellectual faculties—and who cares not, 
so that his head is Brutus without, how 
much it is brute within—whose morning 
study is that repertorium of male elegance, 
the * beau monde,” and a treatise on black- 
ing—and who throws away his six shil- 
lings at the theatre, not to see or hear, but 
to be seen and heard—whose conversation 
is embellished, not with the flowers of rhe- 
toric or graces of elocution, but with the 
following choice phrases :—Quiz, Bore, 
Hoax, Quidnunc, Flim Flam, &c. &c.? 
But I can better delineate this precious mor- 
tal by relating a dialogue which I yesterday 
overheard in Bond-street. I will not say 
| whether it was on the pavement, or behind 
a counter, for it is pretty much the same 
now. ae 

Polish.—Ah, Skipton! how are you, my 
boy ? why, where the devil have you been? 
Egad, I am glad to see you. 

Skipton.—How do, my buck! thought 
you’d miss me. I’ve been rusticating these 
three weeks. 

Polish.—Rusticating, indeed ! why the 
plague have you been borrowing the gra- 
zier’s coat ? Quiz me, but its down to your 
heels. 

Skipton.—Oh ! curse that tailor of mine ! 











| 





|fopling, one of the tribe, is as unjust and 
‘extravagant, as the coxcomb of the other. 

Mr. Meanwell.—I hope, for the honour of 
| humanity and dignity of man,that the picture 
| just drawn by our friend Cavil, is ratheraca- 
ricature than a portrait. I will not, there- 
fore, let his humourous delineation have 
any power to silence me, or make me re- 
linquish the opinion I at first intended to 
maintain. Notwithstanding what has been 
advanced, I am still inclined to believe 
that a sotis, by far, the most disgusting ob- 
ject,whether considered as atemporary cont- 
panion, or a partner for life; he is equally 
extravagant with the coxcomb, and indeli- 
cate as the boor; he is troublesome, imper- 
tinent, stupid, and brutal. He will quarrel 
with his best friend, insult the most modest 
women, aud, in short, there is no vice or 
folly of which a drunken man is not guilty. 

The majority of members coinciding 
with Mr. Meanwell, the answers was give 
against a sot. 


ee 





If you wish to sour a man’s temper, and 
to blunt his moral feelings, charge him with 
immoral conduct on suspicion ; and perse- 
vere in your criminations from the mo: 
| trifling and casual circumstances. 
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.Or if the lustre of the eye should fail, 
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The soul ethereal, and the flights sublime, 
| Which oft, while cluth’d with clay, would stretch | 
his wings, 
And wait his soul above this scene of things 
} But Frorio wus !—his warfare now is o'er, 
i Nor griets, nor fears shall vex his spirit more ; 
(| Searce had four lustres past, he bid adieu 
| fo all he lov'd on earth, and upward flew. 
|| No more shall he the tear of sorrow dry, 
| Nor aid the parting spirit to the sky : 
| His chains are burst, and every shatter'd door 
Of mortal life, is closed to ope no more. 
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TO ree REL 


ia former times, my friend, when fancy’s ray, | 
ijlumin’d my soul with her delightful day; 
When blissful visions gave each Incid hour 
To joy’s sweet sunshine, orthe muse’s power ; 
I too could glow along the kindling line, i 
And burn with rapture similar to thine. | 
[too could bid my numbers sweetly flow, f 
And waken joy, or melt in softer woe. 
But now, dull Care, with all his gloomy train, | 
Diffuses darkness round my wearied brain; 
Blasts with his breath the fair expansive flower, 
Which bloom’d spontaneousin the youthful bow’r. 
He paints, in hideous forms, those pests of life, 
A fit of sickness, or a plaguing wile ; 
A flock of children squalling in your ears, 
Or faithless servants to arouse your fears. 


But let us not, my friend, his loss deplore, 

| As though no future blessings lay in store. 

\| Behold angelic hope! she lifts her eye, 

|| In holy rapture, to a milder sky ; 

| Prolong her views through all the wastes of time, 
And glows with prospects heavenly and sublime. 

| Then bursts a world of glory on the sight, 

|, And virtue’s sons appear adorn’d with light. 

| Myriads of beings tread those beauteous plains, 

| Where love immortal, o’er immortal reigns ; 

| Releas'd from pain,and freed from worse disgrace, 

|| And every sin that check’d their heavenly race ; 

} Released at length from death's despotic rod, 

|| They walk in bliss, companions of their God ; 

| And while Erernity and Gop endure, 

|| Fix'd is their bliss—their happiness secure. 


And dreaded wrinkles o’er the brow prevail, 
Before the matrimonial knot is tied, 

Which keeps one trammel’d to a loving bride ; 
Then he displays a bachelor forlorn, 

The butt of wit—of beauty’s glance the scorn ; 
Contempt and curses heap’d upon his head, 
And worst of beings but a cross old maid. 

Or if these blessings hid in shades of night, (While round his fancy lovely visions play,) 
fiscape the keenness of exploring sight 5 ; \ Remember that his glories too must fade, 
Perhaps be shows, slow-wandering o’er the plain, || } And sink, at last, in one unvaried shade : 

A hideous phantom, close ally of pain ; And while with learning blest, and taste refin’d, 
Whose tatter’d clothes, that flutter inthe wind, || And all the polish of atutor’d mind, 

And bagger’d looks, that speak a wretched mind, | i ); May heaven-born virtue, and her sister truth, 
Declare him brother to the demon shame ;— _|| With brighter lustre beautify his youth, 

Hateful his nature—Poverty his name. | And light his soul with that celestial ray, 


, - . ’ ; " lw hich soon shall kindle to immortal day. 
Well may’st thou think, that such stewed THE MISCELLANIST. 


things, 
By baleful influence, damp bright fancy’s wings; || =— 
With death-like gravity retard her flight, 
And check her broadascent to realms of heavenly || 
light. 
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But cannot worth, or heaven-born virtue save, || Rest and be no more a ranger ; 
‘their faithful votary from an earthly grave ? Think of ocean’s toils no more, 
Cannot the plaintive voice of suffering love, Days of battle, nights of danger. 
The tyrant death to sott compassion move ? At thy much lov'd native vale, 


Abno! relentless he pursues his way : Friends all welcome thy returning ; 
He bids—the springs of action cease to play, Now no fears our hearts assail, 


Life's purple current quits its wonted course, Chang’d to joy is all our mourning. 
And feeble Nature sinks beneath the force. Sailor rest! thy cruise is o’er, 

So have I seen the mountain cedar rise, Think of the rude sea no more ; 
And lift its wild luxuriance to the skies ; Think not now of toil or danger ; 
In native strength and mauliness it steod, Rest thee ! be no more a ranger. 
And shone the mighty monarch of the wood; 
But shatter’d by the whirlwind’s turious gust, 
Low lie its whither’d honours in the dust.— 


' 
| Suilor rest! thy cruise is o’er ; 


No dread sight shall meet thine eye, 
O'er the ship the wild waves dashing : 
No more through the lurid sky, 
Shalt thou see the lightnings flashing. 
Softly here the pure breeze blows, 
Stirring light, the trembling willow. 
Here the streamlet, murm'ring flows, 
Far unlike the roaring billow. 
Ocean’s tempest, come not here : 
No dread rocks their dark heads rear. 
* Rev. J. W. Eastburn, who died on his passage to|] - Here no waves around thee foam. 


> cela, whither he was going for the benefit of his Rest thee, Brother: welcome home. 
ealth R. 





Thus rose young Frorio:* with a mind correct, | 
He gain’d affection, and ensur’d respect ; 
His gentler virtues could alike engage, | 
The heart of sprightly youth and solemn age ; 
His was each gift of nature and of art, 

The cloudless temper, and the social heart; 
The bosom tree from passion and from crime ; 
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F O'er the ocean’s heaving billow 





The lofty bark now swiftly moves ; 


Reclining on my thorny pillow, 
To scenes I've left, my fancy rove? 


Far, far away the home I Jove, 


And far each friend, dear to my heart 
Ah! bitter was the tear, I strove 
To hide in smiles, when doom'd to par" 


And mem'ry still renews the pain 

I felt, in that dark mournful hour, 
When first to dare the raging main 

I left my lov'd parental bower. 





! May then my friend, with youth and vigour gay, || 
| 


Ah! fled for ever is the dream, 


{ Which gilded o’er my youthiul days, 


Which cheer'd the prospects on life’s streara- 
And bid me hope for happiness. 

No brightuing tint now strikes my sight 
On life’s dark horizon ; 

No tucid gleam of heavenly light 

Jnspires a hope, for hope is gone. 


She who possess'd my every thought, 
Whose image twin'd around my heart, 
| Who promis’d every bliss I sought, | 

| Has bow’dto death's unerring dart 


O cruel fate! couldst thou not spare 
E’en her? but hold—'tis over—past—- 
Yet still she lives in regions fair, 
Where we shall meet with joy at last. 
New-York, Aug. 2, 1819. HORENTIUS 





TRIBUTE 10 MRS. BARNES, 


* Genius is never honour'd till she’s past, 
Is never gifted, but when wanting nought ; 
Is never worshipped by the callous world, 
Save by some monument, or marble urn, 
That tells you where she starved.” 
Farmer 


Of the New-York Theatre. 
' 
| 


Shalt thou, unnoticed, tread the mimic stage, 
| And bear no weeny from the minstrel’s page ; 
Forbid it, heaven! though humble be the power 
| That boasts thy fame ; and though the faded flower 
| Remains alone to deck her feeble head, 
| Pale as the tomb, and cheerless as the dead ; 
Yet still, my muse shall bid thy memory live, 
In this dull song—'tis all she has to give. 


When shipwreck'd Bertram gain’d the desert 
strand, 

And sought the towers of warlike Aldobrand, 

Who can forget the magic of thy part, 

Which held in bondage every feeling heart ? 

When wild destruction ruled thine aching head, 

The drama vanished, and the actress fled ; 

No more was study, art, or fiction seen, 

‘Twas truth—’twas madness—it was Imogene. 

When fix’d expression marks the glazing eye, 

And speaks with powers that even words deny ; 

When wo depeives the wasted form of rest, 

And desolation haunts the stormy breast ; 

When impulse governs, and when murmurs die, 

That elaim, from kindred minds, the kindred sigh, 








Assert thy claim—the tragic laurels wear, 
And, like immortal Siddons—take the chair. 
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REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Lapres’ Lirerany CABINET, 
is removed to 235 Broadway. 


Ivannor, a Romance, for sale at the Office of 
the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 


Resignation, chapter V. is omitted in this paper, 
for the purpose of giving an extract from Black- 
wood’s M»zazine, on the romance of Ivanhoe. 
We are ceriu'n that our readers will excuse such 
an arrangement, as they are the gainers. 


Improve the Teeth.—It is with pleasure that we 
inform the ladies and gentlemen who read this 
article, that Cavalier Ruspini’s Dentrifice, can be 
procured at the Perfumery Store of Anthony W. 
Trappan, 136 Broadway, put up in composition 
boxes. This Dentrifice, which is highly cele- 
brated for its innocence and astonishing effects 
in whitening the teeth and preserving the gums, 
even to the latest period of life, is possessed of a 
delightful flavour, and is now in general use in 
most of the great cities of Europe. 

Literary Intelligence —We understand that it is 
intended to change the PORT FOLIO from a 
monthly to a quarterly publication, and that the 
first number will be published in March next.— 
This work has been published in Philadelphia for 
the space of nineteen years, and has outlived nu- 
merous rivals, 


Literary Notice—The American Jovrnal of 
Science and the Arts, will be hereafter published 
in New-Haven for the editor, by Sherman Con- 
verse, printer and agent. The first number of 
the second volume, will ap»ear in March or 
April, and it is expected that the work will here- 
after proceed without interruption. Terms, three 
dollars a volume, [as before] in advance—gpostage 
to be paid on all remittances and business com- 
munications, which must be addressed to Mr. 
Converse. Communications for the parts of the 
work to be addressed to B. Silliman, editor. 

New-Haven, Feb. 1, 1820, 


The Temple of Jupiter Ammon.—M. Belzoni, 
the celebrated Italian traveller, lately made a 
journey of 50 days into the deserts of Lybia, to 
search for the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. He found the country fertile ; but no 
European traveller had penetrated so far for seve- 
ral ages, and the wild inhabitants refused to let him | 
pass through it, imagining that he came to look! 
for treasures. He ascertained, however, that the 
ruins of that Temple had been employed in the 
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Savings Bank.—The receipts on Monday, the MARRIED. 
7th, and on Saturday, the 12th inst. amounted to ; 
$6,481. The number of deposits was 61, of which | On Tuesday evening, the 8th inst. by the Rey 


39 were renewals. ! Mr. Spicer, Mr. Thomas Allen, to Miss Catherine 


in — daughter of Mr. William W inney, of this 
Ci y. 

The “ Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Library” con- | On Wednesday, the 9th inst. by the Right Rey 
tinues to receive daily and valuable augmenta- | Bishop Conolley, Theodosius O. Fowler, Esq. to 
tions of volumes calculated toimprove the minds | Amelia Depau, daughter of Francis Depau, Esq 
of youth in useful science, wisdom, and virtue. | Same day, by the Rev. Mr. Whelpley, Mr. John 
Boston paper. } Herriman, of the firm of Herriman and Davis, 

|| to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Wm. Bryar, 
7 || all of this city. 

Excessive Cold —The Montreal Courant ofthe || 0» Thursday evening, the 10th inst. by the 
5th inst. mentions, that the thermometer in that i Rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. Daniel E. Kingsland, mer. 
city, stood, on the 1st inst. at 16, and on the 2d | chant, to Miss Aletta Mersereau, daughter of Mr 
at 33 degrees below zero. | Daniel Mersereau, all of this city. 

|| On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr 
7 | Baldwin, Mr. Francis Marshal, to Miss Anr 


A gentleman who has devoted much of his | Norris, both of this city. 


time to agricultural pursuits, assured us that he || Qu Sunday evening last, by the Rev. F.¢ 


has made frequent experiments on his apple or- | Schaeffer, Mr. George Arcularius, to Miss Phebe 


chard, and he has never known the experiment Wright, alt “ this city. 
which we shall now state, to fail in a single in- |} In Caswell county, (N.C.) by the Rev. M 
stance. His orchard contains a great variety of | 





Graves, Captain William Graves, to Miss Nancy 


° ‘| Grav aug i i tray 
apple trees, bearing some very sweet, some very || Graves, daughter of Gen. Azariah Graves. 


acid fruit, and others partaking of both these | 
properties. He declares that in the vernal sea- | 
son, when his trees are in fall blossom, he has i 
frequently taken the farina from one tree, for’) 
example, where the fruit is very sweet, and de- | 
posited it on the flowers of a particular branch of |; 
another tree, whose fruit is extremely acid. The || 
apples of that particular branch will, he assures) ————==——————>— 


| 
DIED, 


The Graves, ‘tis said, 
Will yield their dead, 
When the last trumpet shakes the skies ; 
But if God please, 
From Graves like these, 
A dozen living folks may rise. 








us, combine these two properties for that season, | 
and by this simple process, he asserts that he can 
easily provide himself for that season with apples | 
perfectly to his taste, which he considers a much | 
more expeditious, and equally as certain a pro- H ness, Mr. Roger Mulvey. 

cess as that of grafting. We mention this fact|} Same day, Martha Ludlow, in the 84th year 
for the information of those of our country friends || Of her age. ; ; 

“cho may be disposed hereafter to try this simple | On Saturday morning last, Mrs. Catherine Se- 


experiment.—Journal of the Times. i phia M‘Dougall, in the 48th year of her age. 
On Sunday last, of a consumption, Susanna, 


7 | the wife of John Eastmond, in the 40th year of 
her age. 
| 


On Thursday, the 10th inst. of a lingering ill- 


Ivanhoe—This new work, by the admirable | 
author of Waverly, bids fair to be even more | 
| popular than the preceding, or the tales of My | 
Landlord, as the scene is laid in England, and: 
the language will consequently be more generally || 
intelligible than the provincial dialects of the || 
north. The West Riding of Yorkshire is the; 
place of action, and the time, the period of 
Richard Ceeurde Lion. A description of atour- 
nament in that “ age of chivalry,” and an account 
of preparations for the crusade to the Holy Land, 
have been mentioned to us as eminently display- 
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construction of another, which is already partly 
destroyed. What he found most remarkable, is | 
the spring of water mentioned by Herodotus, | 
which is warm in the morning and evening, cold | 
at noon, and hot at midnight. He brought away 
some of the water, in order to analyze it.—Lon- | 
don paper. 


| ing the powers of the author. We need hardly 
jremind our readers how distinguished the great 
; Scottish Minstrel is for his pictures of this kind. |! 
Among the most prominent characters, we un- 
derstand, is a Jew, when Jews were hated and 
persecuted here, as they are now in Germany. 
A Saxon lord, a Norman warrior, knights, pil- 
grims, and even Sowherds, and the lowest grades 
of social life, as exhibited in those remote days, 
afford the finest scope for diversity and interest- 
ing delineation. Ivanhoe, the nominal hero, is, 
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we believe, a sort of mysterious personage in 
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